BY ORDER OF THE  SHAH

more than he cared to repeat about those parties. The
truth lay hidden behind a face which bespoke Mongolian
interference in Iranian ancestry, when Persian youths not
only played at love, but learned to draw a bow, handle a
sabre, ride a horse, wrestle, fence, walk the tight-rope,
vault, juggle, and gamble with cards. Young aristocrats
were taught above all to speak the truth, upon which we
gave Rumi his head.

"Falsehood mixed with good intentions is preferable
to truth tending to excite strife. Suppose the headman
of a village is able to protect the lives or property of his
people by a falsehood, is he not justified, or bound, to
have recourse to it? But although we tell lies ourselves,
we do not like others to do so."

Charles Lamb's maxim that truth is precious and not
to be wasted on everybody, obviously applied to their out-
look. Truth, however, did pay sometimes, illustrated by a
story which Rumi told us.

"Once upon a time," said he unoriginally, "a Shah of
Shahs grew weary of the intrigues of his courtiers, and
decided to appoint in their places lowly men of proven
loyalty. Among others he chose to elevate a worthy
milkman to be the captain of his guard. This individual
discharged his new duties so truly and well that the
Omnipotence of Splendour professed himself well pleased.
He remarked, however, that wherever the new captain
went he was accompanied by an elaborately trapped mule
bearing a heavy trunk.

" 'This man is going the way of the others,5 sighed the
Shah. 'He is growing too rich. Doubtless he carries his
wealth upon the back of that mule. I must be wary, or
he will become too powerful, and will try to depose me.9

"He therefore demanded that the mule trunk be rendered
unto him. As he expected, his captain threw himself at
his feet and begged that he might be allowed to keep the
contents. The Lord of Revolutions was adamant. Still
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